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desperate and gave up hope. They did not form an active party,
and the secret societies had been paralyzed by the prosecutions
of 1862 to 1864; they contented themselves with a pessimistic
criticism of society in general. Natural sciences and positivist
and materialist philosophy were the fashion of the hour; people
dissected frogs and read Buckle, Darwin, and Buchner. Tour-
guenef described this condition of mind in his novel " Fatheis
and Children" in 1862. He gave these cynical pessimists the
name of nihilists* The name became famous all over Europe,
and it is still used as a term of reproach for the Russian revolu-
tionists. The malcontents of this generation were addictftl to a
very destructive criticism, scoffing at religion, family ties, and
government; but they attempted little in the way of action. Kar-
akosof's attempt against the Tsar in 1866 mdde a great impres-
sion; it was the first attempt by a Russian. The government
replied with a rescript against these dangerous doctrines that
were attacking every sacred object, destroying the foundations
of the family and property, obedience to the law, and respect for
authority. From this rescript dates the definite return to the
absolutist system. The malcontents became alarmed and fled the
country.

2. In foreign countries the refugees adopted socialistic ideas.
These ideas began to enter Russia in two forms: Marxist social-
ism, represented in particular by Lavroff, and Proudhon's
anarchy, adopted by Bakounine. But Bakounine, by adapt-
ing Proudhon's doctrine to Russian ideas, wished to transfer the
ownership of the soil to the commune (mir) and declared that to
prepare the way for revolution the people must be roused by acts
of violence, riots, and conspiracies. A revolutionist named
Netchajew founded a society directed by a secret committee, and
persuaded the members that Russia was full of societies ready for
action. His heroes were the national brigands, Razin and Poti-
gatchef. The society murdered a spy in 1868, and was discov-
ered and suppressed. But the doctrines continued to spread.
Bakounine's motto was " to go among the people," which meant
to mingle with the people and excite them to revolt. Lavroff
also recommended preparing the people for a peaceful economic
revolution by educating them. A proclamation invited the in-
tettigwnsia to descend among the people. Several groups were
formed, composed mainly of students and young girls. Then
began a period of obscure acts of self-devotion: the young men

* The word itself was not new, having been used in France before 1848,